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PANORAMA Real Estate Guide 


A UNIQUE PROFESSIONAL-BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
This fully air-conditioned commercial building with 11/2 acres, located 
on busy Route 611 is an outstanding opportunity; suitable for antiques, 
gifts, offices, restaurant or any type business venture. Ample parking, 
three road frontages, room for expansion and a 5-room ranch house in 
excellent condition for owner use or additional income, are among the 
many extras that make this a truly good value at $89,500. 


Lewis S. Graham Real Estate 
258 W. STATE ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Phone 348-8000 
Member Bucks County Multiple Listing 
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QUALITY LIVES 
Here’s proof . . a custom built ranch style home. Built by superb 
craftsmen using only the finest materials. Like Thermopane windows 
and Western cedar siding. Set in the midst of tall old trees, the house 
has entrance hall, living room with fireplace, formal dining room, 
ultra-modern kitchen, family room with fireplace, powder room and 
laundry. Living quarters include master bedroom with private bath plus 
two other bedrooms and a hall bath. Also has covered rear porch (10 x 
18). The two car garage is attached. Just fifteen minutes east of 
Doylestown, this superb home is now available for $79,500. 


REALTOR 
OPEN SUNDAY 2-4 


30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. e 348-3558 


mr E ekr 

Solebury Township. 8 acres with mature landscaping and beautifully 
wooded areas surround this custom built stone rancher. Spacious 
throughout with entry foyer, living room (33 x 16) with fireplace & 
beamed ceiling; formal dining room opening to flagstone terrace; 
modern kitchen with eating area; den; master bedroom with powder 
room; 2nd bedroom; hall bath. Expandable attic with adequate space 
for additional bedrooms & bath. 60 x 30 fenced pool with cabana; 
block barn with 16 stalls & tack rooms. Lovely estate with many 
desirable features. $165,000. 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 

(215) DI 3-6565 

348-3508 


REALTOR’ 


LIKE TO GOLF? 
Well — this beautifully carpeted, 4 bedroom, 22 bath colonial is just a 
“short drive” from the Yardley Country Club! Whether you're a golfer 
or not, you'll love the cozy paneled family room with it's charming 
brick fireplace — for those lazy autumn days, and you'll appreciate the 
central air conditioning next summer. Just a short bicycle ride to the 
village shops and the post office, too. It’s a buy at $52,900. 


` annr l € tx ant 
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94 South Main Street, Yardley, Pa. 
Robert L. Beziat, Realtor 493-6535 


JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 

A plastered stone house with charm at a reasonable price. A large living 
room with a walk-in fireplace, open beams, and sunny windows, creates 
a warm room for entertaining. Also featured on the first floor is a large 
country kitchen, dining room with fireplace, breakfast room, powder 
room with shower and separate laundry room. The upstairs has three 
bedrooms, one with a fireplace and lovely new bathroom. Newly 
renovated with all the old charm, this house on almost 2 acres, is priced 
to sell at $53,000.00 
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LIZABETH JAMES 
COUNTRY REAL ESTATE 
Elizabeth James Professional Building 
794-7403 Route 202 and Street Road Lahaska, Pa. 


113 ACRES 

of Northern Bucks, including a panoramic view, 2 streams, some woods 
and plenty of road frontage, PLUS a 16 room house (featuring 6 large 
bedrooms and 41/2 baths) and a large improved barn that could be some 
architect's masterpiece. $350,000. 
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TATE, INC. 
72 E. State Street Doylestown, Pa. 
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Associate Editor and Art Director: Carla Coutts ; NEWTOWN — Newtown Antiques Show — 
American Legion Home, Linden Avenue. Open 
Staff: Marge Miller, Kathleen Pfeffer, Martha Bertele, each day at 11:00 a.m. Admission $1.25. 


Historical Editor: H. Winthrup Blackburn NEWTOWN — Bucks County Community 
College presents a Lecture series, featuring 
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Warminster is a Pleasant Place 


sing the songs from her album “Bucks County 
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A pictorial map of Christmas Open House Tour of 
Historic Newtown by Carla Coutts. See page 8 for a 
description of the homes open to the public this year 


on December the first. 
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THE GENERAL GREENE INN 


by Terry A. McNealy 


Few of the old inns and taverns of Bucks County have witnessed more history than the General Greene 
Inn in Buckingham. Located at the crossing of two important highways, the Old York Road and Durham 
Road, it was a vital way station and meeting place throughout its history. Its heyday was the Revolution, 
when it not only served asa hostelry for leaders of the struggle, but was the spot where Bucks County’s 
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own revolutionary committee met. Just as the new nation’s leaders met and deliberated at Independence 
Hall, local leaders met at this inn, and as the revolutionary spirit manifested itself at the local level, it was 
here that “the plot was hatched.” 


The land on which the inn stands was once part of a tract of 1,000 acres which was first surveyed for 
Richard Lundy in 1688. Lundy gradually sold off parts of the tract, and this portion passed through the 
ownership of several men before the public house was established. 


One of these men, though not a tavern-keeper himself, recognized the possibilities of the location. 
Samuel Blaker, a millwright who had lived on this piece of land since the 1740’s, advertised it in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette on April 21, 1763, as “very convenient for a Tavern or Store,” the improvements 
including “a good Stone House and Kitchen, a Barn, Orchard and Outhouses.” Within a week of placing his 
ad, Blaker sold the property to Henry Jamison, a 34-year-old innkeeper from Warwick Township. Henry 
had been licensed to keep tavern at the “Sign of Admiral Warren” at Bridge Valley in June of 1762, but 
apparently decided that the crossroads of the Old York Road and Durham Road would be a more 
advantageous location. On April 27 he mortgaged his new property to its old owner, Samuel Blaker, with 
payments to be spread out over eight years. His decision proved shrewd, and his business prospered, for he 
payed off the mortgage of £800 in just two years. 


At the very start, however, Jamison had to fight some stout opposition. On June 14, 1763, he presented to 
the county court his petition to establish a “Publick House,” and the paper bore the signatures of nine of 
his neighbors. At the same time his nearest neighbor, George Hughes, also presented a petition to get the 
license for himself. Hughes had kept a store across Durham Road since at least 1750. He sold liquor “by the 
Quart and upwards,” as opposed to selling retail or by the drink, which required a license from the 
Governor. In 1752 he had applied for and gotten a tavern license, but did not renew it in the following 
years. His petition of 1763 as a rival of Jamison was a formidable document with no less than 70 supporting 


signatures, including those of Alexander Brown, keeper of the Cross Keys Inn, and William Doyle, 
innkeeper at the crossroads that was to become Doylestown. 


It would be interesting to know why Jamison’s petition was favored over Hughes’. Perhaps he had more 
political pull than the nonconformist character Hughes. (Hughes was never married, but he had a mistress. 
His illegitimate son, Amos Austin Hughes, left the legacy which provided for the founding of the Hughesian 
Free School in Buckingham.) Also, Hughes’ father was Mathew Hughes, a former justice in the county 
courts and a very influential man. About this time there was a falling-out between the father and son, as an 
old document puts it, “after some Uneasiness and distrust arising in the Mind of the said Mathew Hughes.” 
Mathew may have scuttled his son’s plans to go back into the tavern-keeping business. On the other hand, 
one of the signers of Jamison’s petition was his brother-in-law John Gregg, who happened to be sheriff of 
the county at the time. 


At any rate, Jamison’s Inn was licensed following that June session of court, and considering the location 
it could hardly have been other than a success. Henry Jamison was not to enjoy the fruits of his prosperity 
for long, though. He died on June 29, 1767, at the age of 38, and lies buried at the Neshaminy Presbyterian 
Church in Hartsville. 

His widow, the former Mary Gregg, ran the inn after his death, and a busy place it was. Elizabeth 
Drinker, the high-society Philadelphia Quaker lady whose gossipy journal is a treasure-house of details of 
the life of the time, tells that she “supped and lodged” at “the Widow Jemmison’s” on June 27, 1772, on 
her way to a visit in New Jersey. On her return trip three days later, she crossed the river at what is now 
Centre Bridge, “drank tea on the Pennsylvania side of ye Ferry, and reached the widow Jemmisons after 
dusk.” There she and her party met John Baldwin and J. Bright, who had come to meet with the 


commissioners appointed by the provincial government to clear the Delaware River for navigation. The next 
|continued 
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morning they found that several other friends and acquaintances were lodged at the inn: Joseph Galloway, 
Speaker of the Provincial Assembly and later America’s most famous Tory; Richard Gibbs, sheriff of Bucks 
County, and his wife; Abel James, James Vaux, John and Henry Drinker, all wealthy Philadelphia 
merchants. Surely Mrs. Jamison had her hands full with a dozen or so of Philadelphia’s high society as her 
guests. 

She evidently kept a tidy house, but good victual was harder to obtain for a country inn. The oft-quoted 
diary of an unidentified traveler in 1773 headed from Philadelphia to Bethlehem gives a glimpse of the inn: 
August 15, 1773 (Sunday), “... arrived at Jamison’s % past 3 P.M. great part of thy road hilly & rough — 
The House at Jamison’s (15 miles) neat and clean, Dinner very indifferent, Claret so called, very bad...” 
Bad as the poor man’s glass of wine may have been, he at least reveals that in those days one could get a 
drink on Sunday. 

Widow Jamison was no doubt still young and, with a good business in her hands, was a quite 
marriageable lady. Sure enough, in November 1772 she married John Bogart, a man of Dutch descent who 
was destined to be the inn’s most famous boniface, his tenure to extend through the most historic and 
exciting days of the inn’s existence. 

The inn’s most notable service in the Revolution was occasioned by the Bucks County Committee of 
Observation and Inspection, which chose Bogart’s as its meeting place in 1775. The committee was formed 
in July 1774, at the first stirring in Bucks County against the unpopular colonial policies of Great Britain. It 
was not a part of the county government, but was sanctioned by the newly-formed Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia, like similar committees in every other county. While the established colonial county 
government ignored the brewing conflict until the summer of 1776, the Committee of Observation guided 
the local revolutionary movement and to an extent actually governed the county. 

The committee first formed and met at Newtown, the county seat. In May and June 1775 it met at 
Richard Leedom’s inn at Richboro (later known as the Black Bear). From July 21, 1775, it met at Bogart’s. 
The place was undoubtedly chosen because it was centrally located for representatives of all parts of the 
county, easily reached by major highways. As such the selection of Bogart’s foreshadows by almost four 
decades the decision to move the county seat from Newtown to Doylestown. 

Actually the first occasion was more than just a committee meeting. The “Associated Companies,” a 
grass-roots militia-type organization, met here on July 20 to muster, choose their field officers, and parade. 
It was the first time that men from all over the county who were willing to take arms in defense of their 
freedoms gathered en masse, and an exciting day it must have been. Bogart himself was a private in the 
Buckingham-Wrightstown Company. 

Subsequent committee meetings dealt with such matters as collecting funds for the relief of the 
blockaded citizens of Boston, meting out justice to persons who “uttered expressions derogatory to the 
continental Congress and inimicable to the Liberties of America,” and collecting arms for the use of the 
Associators. 


A tax list of 1776 indicates that during these busy days Bogart’s household, in addition to his immediate 
family, consisted of one servant, who was a cripple, and a Negro, presumably a slave. He kept three horses 
and four head of cattle. 

The Committee of Observation continued to meet at Bogart’s through August 1776, when the record of 
the minute book breaks off. How much longer the committee continued to exist is not known. ‘The affairs 
of the Revolution, however, did not depart from the inn. The Old York Road and the Durham Road were 
both important arteries, and were heavily traveled by troops of soldiers, messengers, and many other people 
caught up in the struggle. In December 1776 John Bogart no doubt entertained many of the officers and 
men of Washington’s army as they prepared for the assault on Trenton. One of those officers, General 
Nathanael Greene, stopped here long enough to write a letter on December 10, 1776, and this fortuitous 
event led many years later to the changing of the inn’s name to the “General Greene Inn.” Greene’s letter, 
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directed to General Ewing at Sherrard’s Ferry in Tinicum Township, requested that the latter send “sixteen 
Durham boats and flats down to McConkeys Ferry.” These same boats were undoubtedly used a fortnight 
later in the Crossing. 

The fact that this letter was written from Bogart’s has been used to infer that the inn was actually 
General Greene’s headquarters. However, there is some doubt of this, as a stronger tradition holds that 
‘Greene was officially quartered at the house of Samuel Merrick in Upper Makefield Township, just across 
the fields from Washington’s headquarters at the Keith House. 

Soon afterward, at any rate, came the exhilarating American victory at Trenton, and the army went into 
winter quarters in New Jersey. Early in the next spring great fears were again raised that the British would 
try to push across New Jersey from New York to make an assault on Philadelphia. The guard on the 
Delaware River was increased, the militia was called out, and excitement grew again. Curiously, in the midst 
of all the renewed turmoil, John and Mary Bogart sold their inn on April 1, 1777, to William Bennet of 
Wrightstown. The Bogarts moved to Warrington for a while, and then to Philadelphia, where John kept an 
inn and died in 1780. 

William Bennet was an experienced innkeeper, for he had held the license at McConkey’s Ferry in 
1771-1773. What his occupation was between the time he left McConkey’s and his purchase of Bogart’s is 
unknown. The tavern, now known as Bennet’s, continued to be a busy place through the rest of the 
Revolution. Washington’s army passed by the door in the summer of 1777 on its way to the Neshaminy 
encampment, and again in 1778 after Valley Forge. 

Contemporary diaries and accounts mention several occasions when men stopped here on their way to 
and from events related to the war. For instance, William Ellery, a member of the Continental Congress and 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence, on a trip home from Philadelphia to Dighton, Massachusetts, 
breakfasted here on July 4, 1779, after traveling ten miles, and went on to “Cowels’s” (Centre Bridge) by 
dinner-time. 

Innkeeper Bennet even became slightly involved in one of the great scandals of the day. Dr. William 
Shippen, chief physician of the Continental Army’s medical department, was accused of financial 
irregularities in the operation of army hospitals by Dr. John Morgan, his predecessor in the same position. 
As Morgan was collecting evidence to use in a court-martial, he wrote to Shippen on December 24, 1779, 
that he was about to go on a journey collecting depositions, among them that of “Wm Bennet, Tavern 
Keeper, in Bucks County, on the Old York Road 28 miles from Philada.” Morgan accused Shippen, among 
other things, of selling hospital provisions and supplies to tavern keepers for his own private gain, and 
perhaps Morgan intended to use Bennet to prove this charge. However, Shippen was acquitted and 
exonerated, and continued in his high office. 

Something exciting was always going on at the inn, and many a lively tale must have been told over the 
bar-room’s tables. Some wayfarers had stories as thrilling as Lieutenant Isaac Anderson and his companions, 
who stayed here overnight on July 1, 1782. These Westmoreland County militiamen had been fighting on 
the western frontier and were captured and held in a British prison in Canada, whence they made a daring 
escape and found their way through enemy territory to safety in New England. 

Even local people stayed here on their travels. George Wall, Jr., of Lumberville, Bucks County’s agent for 
disposing of estates confiscated from Tory loyalists, stopped here several times in 1781 on trips to 
Newtown and Philadelphia on official business. Samuel Preston, a surveyor who lived only a few miles away 
in Solebury Township, was returning home from a trip north on July 14, 1787, when he wrote in his diary 
that his party “reached William Bennet’s in the evening, where we staid all night. I went home in the 
morning.” 

Bennet continued to operate the inn until 1794, when he rented it to Robert Meldrum. Over the next 
few years he sold off his lands in Buckingham and conveyed the inn to Josiah Addis on April 1, 1797. By 
1800 he had moved to Amwell Township, New Jersey, where he died in 1808. continued on page 32 
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NEWTOWN 


PX Christmas Open 


Newtown Friends Meeting 


House Tour 


The Newtown Historic Association, Inc. proudly presents its 11th annual historic ‘“‘Christmas Open House Tour” 
in Colonial Newtown, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, December 1, 1973, from 12 noon to 8 P.M. 

This traditional event will begin with a Carol and Candlelight Service in colonial costume at the Presbyterian Old 
Church on Friday, November 30, 1973, at 7:30 P.M. 

The following day, Saturday, December 1st features the Open House Tour which is completely a walking tour 


with central parking available. 


1. THE COURT INN (Open 11:00 A.M. 
to 8:00 P.M.) 


Court Street and Centre Avenue 


The Court Inn was built in 1733 by 
Joseph Thornton, Sr. and received its 
‘name because it was diagonally across 
from the court house building. Today it is 
a completely restored rustic hostelry of 
18th century Provincial America — 
headquarters of the Newtown Historic 
Association. Please notice the Grace 


The itinerary for the day is as follows: 


Boone Garden directly across from the 
Inn. 


2. MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM FRETZ 
109 Court Street 


About 1835 this handsome brick town 
house was built presumably to be used as 
a boarding house for patrons of the 
Bird-In-Hand Tavern. The present owners 
have retained the original hardware and 
fireplaces. Many fine family antiques and 


a charming garden add interest for the 
visitor. 


3. SCHOFIELD HOUSE (1837) 
Mrs. Laurence Russell and Family 
113 Court Street 


In 1837, Joseph Schofield, a carriage 
maker, built this gracious townhouse with 
its wide center hall and fanlighted 
doorway. The old kitchen is complete 
with a beamed ceiling and a dressed stone 


walk-in fireplace. Antique oriental rugs 
highlight many 18th century family 
heirlooms. 


4. NEWTOWN FRIENDS MEETING 
(1817) 


Court Street 


The removal of the county offices to 
Doylestown in 1813 changed the life 
style in Newtown. More Friends settled in 
or near the town and began meeting for 
worship in the old court house. The 
present meeting house was built in 1817 
and by 1820 Friends in Newtown and 
Dolington had been recognized as 
Makefield Monthly Meeting with Edward 
Hicks the leading minister. 


5. BIRD-IN-HAND 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bartells 
111 South State Street 


One of the oldest frame buildings in 
Pennsylvania, the Bird-In-Hand was a 
tavern from 1727 until 1858. Until 1817 
the tavern was known as the Old Frame 
House but at this time Edward Hicks 
painted a sign representing Franklin’s 
adage, “A bird in hand is worth two in 
the bush.” Since then the building has 
been known by its present name. Edward 
R. Barnsley rescued the famous inn from 
extinction in 1937 and painstakingly 
restored it to its original condition. 


6. JUSTICES HOUSE (1768) 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Tegtmeier 
107 South State Street 


In 1768, Anthony Siddons built the 
house which was to become a well-known 
country inn or “ordinary.” In 1776 this 
house was selected by General William 
Alexander, better known as the “Earl of 
Stirling,” for his headquarters. The house 
was bought by Judge Henry Wynkoop in 
1795 and named Justices House for the 
many jurists who had stayed there while 
it was an inn. 


7. ST. LUKE’S CHURCH (1832) 
100 East Washington Avenue 


The earliest document pertaining to 
the organization of St. Luke’s Church is a 
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small subscription book begun on June 4, 
1832. A subscription of $1,341 was soon 
raised and the work of constructing the 
brick church started. In 1855 a frame 
tower was erected at the front of the 
church. This tower was replaced in 1904 
by the present brick structure. 


8. NEWTOWN FIRE ASSOCIATION 
Liberty Street 


One of the first fire companies 
organized in Bucks County was the 
Washington Fire Company at Newtown. 
The engine belonging to this company — 
Old Washy — was built in 1796 and is still 
in workable condition. Old Washy will be 
on display at the fire station as well as a 
hook and ladder wagon built in 1892. A 
new aquisition this year is a 1923 Kerns 
Pumper originally purchased by the 
borough of Newtown and used here for 
many years. Be sure to see the toy 
collection of 19th century fire engines. 


9. CRAFT SHOW 
Newtown Methodist Church 
(Wesley Hall) 
Liberty and Green Street 


There will be a display of various crafts 
including spinning, weaving and 
woodworking with an opportunity to 


converse with and question the 
craftsmen. 
10. MR. AND MRS. WALTER 
LEFFERTS 
106 North State Street 


In planning Newtown, William Penn 
reserved about 30 acres of land as a 
commons bordering on Newtown Creek 
and giving free use of water and pasture 
to all of that grant. Only one piece of 
that common property is left — at the 
rear of the Lefferts home. The house of 
plastered stone was built between 1790 
and 1800 and retains dressed stone 
fireplaces and lovely wall cupboards. 
Many French and English antiques add 
interest to the charming interior. 


11. HONORABLE AND MRS. JOHN 
RENNINGER 
148 North State Street 


This town house was built between 
1800 and 1820 on lot #20 of the 
Newtown Commons. Throughout the 
house are lovely collections of flowered 
blue china, bird crocks and ironstone. A 
biblical mural of 1850 was brought from 
Mrs. Renninger’s previous home, restored 
and is displayed on the stair wall. Be sure 
to ask about the “Tax Payers Addition.” 


12. NEWTOWN THEATRE 
120 North State Street 


Continuous showings on the hour from 
12 noon till 5 P.M. of Eighteenth Century 
Life, a Williamsburg film. A Tour ticket is 
necessary for admittance. 


13. THE HISTORIC PRESBYTERIAN 
OLD CHURCH (1769) — (Open 12 
noon to 5 PM) 

Sycamore Street 


Presbyterian worship in this area 
antidates 1734 but in 1769 a stone 
church was erected on Sycamore Street. 
Its south and east walls were built of 
dressed stone in contrast to the others of 
rough stone. It once boasted a high pulpit 
on the north side, and had 59 high-box 
pews standing on a brick floor. The 
gallery along the south side was occupied 
presumably by servants and slaves owned 
by the members. These walls served as a 
prison for General Washington’s Hessian 
prisoners following the Battle of Trenton 
in the Revolution. In the cemetery in 
back of the church lie buried heros of the 
Revolution and many representatives of 
the old families of the community. 


oT 


AREA ANTIQUE SHOPS AND RESTAU- 
RANTS WILL BE OPEN. 


The price of the Tour is $4.00 per 
person with tickets available the day of 
the Tour at the Council Rock High 
School parking lot, the Court Inn, Craft 
Show and the houses on the Tour. For 
further information and advanced tickets, 
please contact the Newtown Historic 
Association, Inc., P.O. Box 303, 
Newtown, Pa. 18940. ‘i 
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OISTINCTIVE OINING 


THORNTON SEAFOOD HOUSE 


State St. & Centre Ave. 
in the Heart of Historic Newtown 


Luncheons - Dinners 


We feature the finest in — 

Maine Lobsters Clams Oysters 
Home Made New England Chowders 
Crab Specialties 

Many Varieties of Fish Sandwiches 


968-5706 


OPEN 7 DAYS — Two Pleasant Dining Rooms 


BRUGGER'S 
PIPERSVILLE INN 


Where celebrities come to meet people! 


766-8540 Lunch Daily 12:00 to 2:30 
Closed Monday Dinner — 5:00 to 10:00 
Sundays — Dining from 12:00 to 7:30 


Try our famous Sat. or 
Sunday Buffet, Steam- 
ship Round of Beef, 
King Crabmeat New- 
burg, Fried Jumbo 
Shrimp, Hot and Cold 
Hors d’oeuvres, Asst. 
Salads and Cold 
Dishes, Asst. French 
Pastries $6.25 
Sat. 5:30 Sun. 4:00 


Of course Dinner is served in 
our other Dining Rooms 


Open Daily 
for Reservations Call 
215-536-6315 


On Route 309 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


The Countryside Sue 


e dn American 


Tradition 


Your hosts: Bob, Rich and Len Onishey 
lelephone 345-9904 
Rt. 611, Cross Keys « Doylestown « Bucks County, Pa. 


MEETING PLACE OF THE MONTH 


Prior to the Revolution, THE HARROW was a 
stagecoach stop between Philadelphia and Easton. 
The inn itself is circa 1720 and the license, signed 
by John Wilson, dates back to 1744. 


Working toward establishing a social meeting 
place that was the epitome of 18th Century 
Hostelries, Mrs. Lowe and her son Bob are 
restoring THE HARROW with authenticity. 


The inn is only 14 miles north of Doylestown — 
a unique place to spend a pleasant evening having a 
drink with friends, a light snack served on pewter 
plates and enjoying the warmth of the cozy 
fireplace, all in an 18th century atmosphere. 


Nationally famous since 1832 


COLLIGAN’S STOCKTON INN 


Where “There's a Small Hotel with a Wishing Well” was written 
— OPEN EVERY DAY FOR COCKTAILS AND DINNER — 


Charcoal Hickory Grill- Wine Cave - Waterfall Terraces 
Air-Conditioned Dining Rooms 
Outside Silver Dollar Bar 


3 1/2 miles above New Hope 
on New Jersey side. 609-397 -1250 


STOCKTON, N. J. 609-397-9864 


Ample Parking 
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A Charming Country Place 
to Dine 


Cocktails now being served 


LUNCHEON e 11:30 to 3:30 


everyday 


DINNER e 5:30 to 10:00 
Monday thru Saturday 
Sunday | to9 


Between New Hope and Doylestown, 


on Route 202 
For reservations, call: 794-7035 


SERVING LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, COCKTAILS 
AND LATE SNACKS 


C 
Chalfont Inn 


ROUTES 202 & 152 


PHONE 822-1397 CHALFONT, PA, 


Olé Anchor Jim 


Banquetse Weddings Wines ® Cocktail Bar 
Private Parties OPEN SUNDAY 2 TO 7 


598-7469 Ris. 413 & 232 Wrightstown 


4 Great Locations 
Abington e Colmar e Feasterville e Warrington 


OISTINCTIVE OIMING 


Cn Af ler SEET 
Meeting Pisa 


ax Chase uke 


a hnectale the charm 
of the 186A Century 


a unique setting for a pleasant evening 


Closed Sunday & Monday 
8 PM to 12 PM Tues. thru Thurs. 
8 PM to 2 AM Fri. and Sat. 
Rts. 611 and 412 
Ottsville, Pa. 


14 miles north of Doylestown 
215 - 847 - 2302 


‘Wong's 
MONGOLIAS 
BARBECUE 


A CHINESE RESTAURANT Specializing in Peking & Szechwan dishes 
For Lunch — TRY A MONGOBURGER 
(opposite Bowman’s Hill on the River Road) 
OPEN FROM 11 A.M. til 10 P.M. 7 days a week 


862-2006 


ALL NEW EXCITING 


y Bristol id Sr seg Pa. 


Serving Lunch — 11 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
Buniness Men’s Lunch $1.50 
Dinner Served 4 P.M. till 11 P.M. 
Featuring: 

Lobster & Scallops $5.25- 
16 oz. Ivyland King Sirloin $7.95 
Entertainment Wed to Sat. 


Cocktails 4 PM till 7 PM Late Snack Menu 11 P.M. till Closing 


LS. OS 5-9867 az) 


LUNCHEON A EE RESTAURANT 
DINNERS 


Closed Monday 

Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri. 
11:00-2:30 5:00-8:00 
Sat. 11:00-8:30 

Sun. Dinners 12:30-7:30 


Route 263 — Buckingham, Pa. 
794 — 7959 
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Among the major authors who have 
lived and written in Bucks County must 
be listed the name of Frazier Hunt, 
foreign war correspondent, world 
traveler, and the author of sixteen books. 
Frazier — called “Spike” by his friends — 
lived with his wife, Emma, for ten years 
at Little Valley Farm in Newtown 
Township. About 1950 he moved to a 
large, shaded residence on the edge of the 
borough of Newtown, where his son and 
daughter-in-law, Bob and Verdun, and his 
three grandchildren, also lived. He died in 
1967 and is buried in Newtown 
Cemetery. 

Frazier Hunt spent his early years, and 
made his earliest attempts at education, 
in various small towns situated in the 
Middle West. Born on Dec. 1, 1885, in 
Rock Island, Illinois, his father was a 
schoolbook salesman and his mother a 
county superintendent of schools. 
Seventeen days after his birth his mother 
died. Soon afterward he and his brother 
went to live with their aunt and uncle, 
Martha and Joseph Mathews. When he 
was a small boy the family moved to New 
Boston, on the bank of the great 
Mississippi, where the barefoot boy often 
sat and watched the log rafts and 
side-wheelers go by. Later the family 
moved to North Manchester, Indiana, 
through which flowed the quiet stream, 
the little Eel, beside which the lad learned 
his first important lesson: that life does 


Bucks County Author 
Frazier Hunt 
by Edna S. Pullinger 


not stand still but is restless, 

The boy was thirteen years old when 
the Spanish-American War of 1898 broke 
out. Observing his fellow townsman, Asa, 
as he left for service while the band 
played “‘The Girl I Left Behind Me” and 
as he returned five months later, the boy 
learned that war — this war at least — was 
not a flag-waving affair but too often a 
time for such inglorious action as fighting 
mosquitoes, eating rotten beef, and 
getting drunk. His uncle, who was 
violently opposed to imperialism was 
bitter over the taking of the Philippines. 

When Frazier was nineteen years old he 
attended the University of Illinois; but 
the academic world,with what seemed to 
him to be its overattention to “dead 
culture,” had little appeal, then, for his 
restless nature. He could hardly wait to 
get started with the real world. Joyfully 
he began his education in the materials of 
life in the raw when he took his first job 
as a reporter for the City Press 
Association in Chicago, where he worked 
with policemen, firemen, police judges, 
lawyers, petty crooks, and murderers. 
During the early 1900’s he varied his 
education by going to Mexico and 
becoming a sugar planter during part of 
the regimes of Diaz and Madero. When, in 
1912, the Mexican Revolution became a 
little too exciting, he returned to his 
journalistic profession, becoming editor 
of a small-town newspaper, the Weekly 


Argus, in Alexis, Illinois. It was during 
this period, he wrote in his 
autobiography, One American, that he 
received “the most vital part” of his 
attempt at education. When two 
socialistic town citizens heard that he had 
come up from the revolution in Mexico, 
they gave him his first lessons on the evils 
of world poverty, teaching him a regard 
for the little people and their right to 
decent lives and a resentment against the 
brutality of power and wealth as 
manifested sometimes in both Mexico 
and America. 

With the approach of World War I 
Spike became a big city reporter, working 
for the Baltimore Sun, when, as he wrote, 
he became “a cog” in the American 
propaganda machine which was rapidly 
propelling the nation toward involvement 
in war. His special achievement during 
World War I was a vivid, compassionate, 
first-hand account of the Battle of Paris. 

Sometime toward the war’s end he 
became a reporter on the Chicago 
Tribune, when he was offered an 
assignment to cover the American 
involvement in the European attempt to 
prevent Russia from falling to the Reds. 
Thirsting for a bit of heroic action of his 
own, and eager to learn more about the 
Russian war against poverty and 
oppression, Spike promptly accepted the 
hard task of getting to the five thousand 
American troops who had been 


“swallowed up by war and isolation” in 
the Arctic regions — and of finding out 
what these beleaguered, lonely men were 
thinking and doing. What the men were 
thinking could be summed up in two 
questions: Why are we here? When will 
we be going home? Believing that 
Americans were involved in a foreign civil 
war which was none their business in the 
first place, on Feb. 8, 1919, Spike cabled 
a dispatch to his paper from Norway (the 
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A, 
communication would have been 
censored had he remained in Russia), in 
which he counseled the withdrawal of 
American troops. The day after the 
article was published in America it was 
read in the United States by Hiram 
Johnson. As a result, shortly afterward 
the White House promised to withdraw 
the troops “as soon as the ice went out.” 

At the Paris peace conference, while an 
Allied blockade of Russia was in force, 
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Spike sought out Herbert Hoover, then in 
charge of the Russian section of the 
American Peace Commission, and 
impressed upon him that the effect of the 
blockade was “not on the Red 
government in Moscow, but on the 
women and children.” In time the 
blockade was lifted, and two years later 
Hoover’s men were feeding hundreds of 
thousands of starving Russian children 
and their parents. continued on page 26 
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by George F. Strassburg 


Did you know what you could do with that old skunk you have sitting around the house? 

While looking through some old books, | came upon one interesting volume which had many fascinating 
facts. This book had everything from old recipes to directions on how to prime a pump. | have chosen to write 
about the recipes, hoping that some modern chefs will take notice. 


ROAST SKUNK MADE EASY 


No, it’s not as ludicrous as it sounds. To 
the Indians of this region, skunk meat was a 
prized delicacy. During the Great Depression, 
people who were hardy enough found skunk 
meat to be very tasty. Skunk meat is also a lot 


FRIED EEL 


Eels, which can be caught at night in most 
of the nearby creeks, were known and liked 
by the Indians. They were one of the many 
foods that the Indians brought to the first 
Thanksgiving. 


cheaper than the beef prices of today. 
RECIPE FOR 


Roast Skunk 


AS 


% 


Skin, clean, eviscerate and above all, 
remove the scent glands “which are on the tail 
end near the backbone” of one 6 to 8 Ib. 
skunk. 

Parboil in salted water for 15 minutes. Pour 
off the water and add fresh water about 3 
inches deep. Steam one hour replacing water 
when needed. 

Place the skunk in a roasting pan. Add one 


tsp. onion juice. one cup consomme and two 
carrots. Place in 375° oven. Roast uncovered 
for two hours. 


RECIPE FOR 


Hried Eel 


Select nice eels weighing about two 
pounds. Skin and clean, then place them 
either in the oven or on a gridiron for eight 


minutes at 275°. With a sharp knife, split the __ 


eel down the thin side; remove the backbone. 
The heating makes this easy to do. 


Cut the eel into three-inch pieces, dip into 
a well-beaten egg, then roll the pieces either.in 
bread crumbs or flour. Fry in boiling lard or 
oil over a low flame until they are yellow 
inside and golden outside. 
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WILD TURKEY AND PHEASANT 


It’s hard to believe that once turkeys and 
pheasants ran wild all over this land. Now 
turkeys are almost extinct, but the watchful 
hunter can find them still. Pheasants, though 
controlled, are available. 


RECIPE FOR 


Wild Turkey and Pheasant 


Don’t remove the feet and head of a 
ten-pound bird. 

Cross the feet over the breast and tie them 
together. Twist the neck around the wing so 
that the head rests on its breast. 

Cook stuffed or unstuffed; baste with 
butter when nearly done, sprinkle with 
seasoning and flour. (Roast for the time and 
temperature recommended for your oven). 
This recipe is also good for quail, partridge, 
grouse, woodcock and snipe. 


HOW TO MAKE WATERCRESS SALAD 
(Without getting your feet wet) BRAN TEA 
Is Good For Thee 

Watercress can be found along almost any 
pond or stream in Bucks County. The little Bran tea was a good cure-all in the colonial days. 
heart-shaped leaves are easily spotted. But if 
you're not the outdoor type, watercress can RECIPE FOR 
be found in any food store. B 


RECIPE FOR ran Cea 
N 


Watercress Salad a } 


3 Boil a large handful of bran in a quart of 
Wash 4 cups of watercress and allow it to water for 10 to 12 minutes. Strain off the 
drain well to remove the sand. water into a jug. Sweeten with one ounce of 
Chop 2 to 3 green onions, depending on gum of arabic and a large spoonful of honey. 

your taste, and two radishes. Add one small Stir and let cool. 
spoontul of grated horseradish and a few This drink may be used in all cases of 
leaves of lettuce. Season with salt and pepper. affliction of the chest, such as colds, catarrh, 
Top with oil and vinegar. consumption and also measles and maybe 
warts. = 
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Newtown Savings 
& Loan Association 


TWO CONVENIENT OFFICES 


MAIN OFFICE 
100 N. STATE STREET, NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 
(968-4233) 


WASHINGTON CROSSING OFFICE 
ROUTE 532, WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 18977 
(493-4074) 


Hours: Mon. to Thurs. Hours: Mon. to Thurs. 


10-5 


Friday - 10 to 8 


by 
A. Russell Thomas 


LOOKING BACK 38 YEARS 


COVERING Bucks County criminal court back in 
1935 provided this Rambler with many interesting 
things to write about. I recall a case in which the late 
Judge Calvin S. Boyer presided over the trial of a 
Hilltown Township garbage truck driver who was 
arrested in Sellersville by Constable James Schatz for 
drunken driving. The defendant, the father of seven 
children, five living at home, was arrested after the 
constable watched the truck driver walking toward 
his truck and board the vehicle. He allowed the 
suspected drunk to drive about 300 yards before 
stopping him and making the pinch. The late Webster 
S. (Mike) Achey, attorney for the defendant, chided 
the constable for not taking him in before the crime 
was committed. 

“If I saw a man who was drunk going toward his 
car with the idea of driving it, I would risk a fight and 
take the keys away from him,” commented Achey. 
“This officer could have saved this man.” 

In sentencing the defendant to serve not less than 
30 days or more than two years in the Bucks County 
Prison and pay the costs, Judge Boyer commented: 
“The court owes the public the duty of protection. 
The public needs protection against the slightest 
inclination of a man who will take a drink and drive a 
car.” 
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Judge Boyer censored drunken drivers for coming 
into court and testifying they “only drank beer.” 
“They seem to think it lessens the offense to get 
drunk on beer,” said the judge. 

AT THE SAME term of criminal court (June 1935) 
President Judge Hiram H. Keller handed out mercy 
and sympathy to a 22-year-old negress, who killed her 
husband, Charles Dickinson. Judge Keller adjudged 
the young mother of two children not guilty of any 
greater crime than involuntary manslaughter, and 
sentenced her to one to five years in the Bucks 
County Prison and a fine of $1.00 and costs. 


* k * 


WALKING ARSENAL: Believed to have been 
temporarily deranged because his infatuation for his 
wife’s sister was thwarted, a 38-year-old Montgomery 
County man, killed his father-in-law, aged 60, as he 
fled down the main street of Pennsburg and then sent 
a bullet through his own brain. Lloyd Kuhns worked 
for a time as a watchman in the Boyertown Burial 
Casket plant, and died an hour after the shooting in 
the Grand View Hospital, Sellersville, where Bucks 
County Coroner Dr. John J. Sweeney issued a 
certificate of suicidal death. Letters found in the 
possession of Pennsburg people showed that Kuhns 
had not intended to kill his wife’s father, but, instead, 
had intended to kill his sister-in-law, aged 19, who 
discouraged his advances. 

When picked up by the police EN after firing 
the shot into his own brain, was found to be carrying 
a miniature arsenal on his person, consisting of a new 
box of 25 Remington Rifle shells, 20 feet of rope, 10 
feet of wire, five No. 12 gun shells, 25 No. 32 shells, 
an ice pick and a very sharp knife. 

* * * 

AT THE annual meeting of the Bucks County 
Firemen’s Association on June 14, 1935, James E. 
Groome, of Yardley, presided for the 18th 
consecutive year and was re-elected president for 
another year. Two-hundred volunteer firemen from 
26 Bucks County companies were in attendance and 
Fire Marshall William L. Stackhouse reported the fire 
loss in Bucks County was $177,000 less for the year 
than the previous year. 

* k * 

THE FIRST high school commencement ever held 
in the old Bucks County Courthouse was the 43rd 
annual in June, 1935, attended by close to a 
thousand persons, honoring a class of 103 graduates. 
It was a really big night for former Bucks County 


continued on page 24 


= Carriage House 


Serving the Most Discriminating 
Women of Bucks County 
Since 1959 


Mon. to Sat. 9:30 to 5:30 
Friday ‘til 9 p.m. 
348-9392 


28 E. STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


DRESSE 
sian S e SUITS e SPORTSWEAR e COATS e ACCESSORIES 


Misses, Junior and Junior Petites 


CATCH THE F@X BY AUDI 


TOP QUALITY IMPORTS 100% GUARANTEE 
CHOOSE FROM OVER 200 NEW AND USED CARS 


HOLBERT’S “tc 


1425 RTE. 611 WARRINGTON, PA. — DI 3-2890 


ANTIQUES 
& COLLECTABLES 


757-1777 


Bellevue Ave. & Trenton Rd. 
Hulmeville Rd.,513 
Neshaminy Creek 


THURS. & FRI. 6-10 p.m. + SAT. 12-10 p.m. 
HULMEVILLE å 


12-6 p.m. 
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Decorated waste paper baskets, desk arrangers, 
pill boxes, patchwork pillows and dried flower 
arrangements 


Jennifer Teegarden with smocked dresses 


Krista Goulazian sitting on a special 
i and hand knitted sweater 


child’s chair and a life sized Raggedy 
Andy wall plaque 


Plants, salt & pepper shakers, preserves A general view of the shop including special clothes hangers 
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TIRED OF THE mundane ? 
Che Woman's Exchange of Yardley 


... For example, authentic reproductions of Early American Country furniture — for a doll house. These 
accurate miniature portrayals of our heritage, scaled down for a doll house, have to be seen to be 


appreciated. 


yas ar 


... Adorable hand smocked dresses in styles of yesteryear for your little lady. 


... An outstanding assortment of handmade stuffed dolls and animals of all sizes ranging from a cuddly 


Raggedy Ann to a sweet smelling skunk and a lovable hippopotamus. 


... To decorate your home in holiday splendor, hand-crafted pine cone wreaths for your door; spectacular 
tree ornaments, not limited for use on your tree, include a miniature ladderback rocking chair and a lacy 


crocheted angel. 


... A gourmet section with preserves made from an old family recipe; Danish/Viennese baked goods like 
Rungsted cakes and Gougelhuph; tea sandwiches and Swedish meatballs to please your guests with the 


home-made touch. 


The artisan has not disappeared from the 
American scene — he is alive and well at the Woman’s 
Exchange of Yardley. 

What is a Woman’s Exchange? The Exchange is a 
unique business for it does not purchase the 
merchandize to be sold but holds it on consignment; 
it is completely and efficiently operated by 
volunteers; it is non-profit. 

It is through a Woman’s Exchange that consignors 
and buyers have found mutual regard and satisfying 
gratification. For the buyer, who appreciates 
hand-crafted items and feels the pride of giving a gift 
that didn’t come off as a stamped copy, he will find 
thousands of different ideas from 300 different 
consignors. For the consignor, a feeling of 
accomplishment. 

Many of these items are sent from all over the 
United States: gaily decorated flower pots are sent 
from as far away as California, hand decorated 
switchplates from North Carolina, sturdy wooden 
cars, trucks, and airplanes from Connecticut, and 
handmade ethnic-dressed collector dolls from a local 
area resident. 

The Exchange has been in existence now for five 
years. One major reason for its success is its volunteer 


helpers. To keep the doors open 28 hours a week the 
Exchange is staffed by 35 volunteers and 30 
substitutes. To keep the shop running smoothly, up 
to date, and organized, a board of nine women meet 
once a month. To prevent duplications, a 
consignment board meets every Tuesday from 10:00 
to 1:00 to evaluate, control, and accept items for 
consignment. 

Thousands of dollars have been returned to the 
communities in the form of donations to needy 
families, financial support for local community 
projects and county-wide projects. 

If you would like to spend a pleasant few 
moments browsing through some of the most unique 
merchandise available anywhere visit the Exchange 
... Yardley: is located between New Hope and 
Morrisville on the Delaware River. The shop is located 
on West Afton Avenue, just off Main Street across the 
street from the historical Afton Lake and the Yardley 
Library. Shop hours are Tuesday through Friday 
10:00 to 4:00 and Saturdays 10:00 to 1:00. 

P.S. — If you are interested in being a consignor or 
volunteering your services your participation is 
welcomed in this worthwhile community project. 
Phone 493-9939 for further information. a 
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GETTING THEIR FEET WET! 


Members of the Association start 
one of their periodic 

“stream walks.” 

Left to Right: Ed Frame, Ruth 
O'R yan, Fred Little, Bill Orrick, 
Dennis O’Ryan, Susan O’Ryan 
and H. Scott Killam. 


TO SAVE A WATERSHED: DO IT YOURSELF! 


by Alfred H. Sinks 


On the map of your county, or your 
township, you see a complex network of 
wavy lines which represent big and little 
streams. Look at the back of your hand 
or the skin of your forearm or ankle and 
you see a similar network. The analogy is 
very close. Those streams — ranging from 
the tiniest trickle on a hillside to major 
streams like the Perkiomen, the 
Neshaminy or the Delaware River — are 
truly the veins and arteries of the land we 
live on. 

Fishermen are, of course, acutely 
worried about their good health. But it is 
even more important to the rest of us. On 
it depends the health of the vegetation 
whose beauty you enjoy so much. On it 
may also depend the future value of the 
patch of ground on which (sometimes at 
great sacrifice!) you establish your home 
or farm — perhaps even the desirability of 
the site where you establish your 
business! 

Each of us lives in a watershed — a 
watershed being simply the total of the 
land which is drained (and nourished) by 
any given stream and its tributaries. In 
the past generation or two serious damage 
has been done to our watersheds by 
intensive development, both residential 
and industrial. The paving of vast areas — 
highways, parking lots, shopping malls, 
industrial complexes — causes the abrupt 
runoff of rainwater which otherwise 
would soak into the ground and be 
released very gradually into our streams. 

This causes floods of course; and with 
those floods the washing into those 
streams of vast amounts of human and 
animal wastes, and of industrial and 
agricultural chemicals which so pollute 
the streams that life can no longer survive 
in them. Floods are followed by periods 
of severe drought, because the natural 
balance of a watershed has been 
destroyed. 

As a result of this tragedy the word 
“ecology” has at last penetrated the 
average vocabulary and “pollution” has 
become a dirty word to literate 
Americans, including schoolchildren. 
Because people became frightened — and 
consequently politicians saw new 


opportunities to win votes — we created 
new laws and government agencies to deal 
with “pollution.” We have also alerted 
our established health agencies and are 
doing more about ordinances on “flood 
plain zoning.” 

But these are in essence emergency 
tactics. They deal with results and not 
with causes. They attack the end of the 
ruinous cycle, not its beginning. And for 
a very practical reason, to wit: neither 
you nor | nor anyone would ever 
willingly pay the taxes which would be 
required for those government agencies to 
hire the armies of employees they would 
need to police that tiny trickle down a 
hillside or restore the health of the little 
watershed wherein most of us live! One 
of the major cop-outs of contemporary 
society is the idea that anything our 
hearts desire can be obtained by passing 
legislation, voting a bond issue, paying 
more taxes! Let John Government do it 
— forgetting, apparently, that we are 
going to have to pay John to do it! 


Who then can do the job? People can 
— are doing it! We could be doing it. So 
please show due respect when you greet 
the people | am about to introduce. They 
live in Lower Bucks, along Mill Creek 
near the village of Holland in 
Northampton Township. Though the area 
is intensely urbanized, it still contains 
some of the most beautiful natural 
woodlands and stream valleys in the 
county. That is, in fact, why these people 
and their neighbors settled there. Just 
seven neighbor families at first saw the 
challenge and rose to it: Frank and Mary 
Dumville, Wayne and Joan Hughes, Fred 
and Theresa Little, Clare and Erna Moore, 
Dennis and Ruth O’Ryan, Fred and 
Barbara Ryalls, and Anna E. Tomlinson 
Thompson. 

They saw that “progress” (i.e., urban 
development) was about to wreck the 
natural balance and beauty of their 
stream valley. Their common concern 
brought them together to worry about it, 
talk about it, plan to explore what, if 
anything, they could do about it. Soon 
they realized that not Mill Creek alone 


but its tributaries were also involved, and 
that watershed included land in three 
townships. 

And so — in a surprisingly short time 
— the original ‘‘Committee to Save Mill 


Creek” became the Tri-Hampton-Mill- 
Creek Watershed Association which now 
includes more than 50 families. The seven 
founders had meantime obligated 
themselves to purchase more than 17 
acres of natural woodland on which the 
owner would otherwise have built homes, 
or something. It is aggressively working to 
finish paying for these and to acquire 
more. 

Not heroes; just people. People with a 
variety of interests and backgrounds. For 
instance, Mrs. Thompson's family had 
been in Bucks County ever since her 
ancestors received a grant of land from 
William Penn but she had only recently 
settled on Mill Creek. Dennis O’Ryan was 
born in Argentina where he married 
Ruth, who hailed from Philadelphia. 
Wayne Hughes, a college professor, 
moved here from Long Island. Frank and 
Mary Dumville came to establish a gift 
shop in the area. Fred Little is a 
construction supervisor for some of the 
biggest building projects in this part of 
the country. 

Among the founders, Barbara Ryalls 
was the one who knew about the Bucks 
County Conservancy, and so they sought 
its help and guidance to form an 
organization strong enough to accomplish 
their purpose. 

Later they decided to transfer 
ownership of the land they bought in 
common to the Conservancy so that no 
one — not even they — could change their 
minds and the land would remain for ever 
in its unspoiled natural state. 
Surprisingly, perhaps, the owner of the 
land was sympathetic. He sold the land at 
a reasonable price and on generous terms. 

The Tri-Hampton group has learned, 
in fact, that present-day cliches about 
naked greed and avarice do not always 
prove true. Other neighbors had 
organized the “Shires Swim Club” and 
the township authorities were disposed to 
grant the zoning change necessary to 
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build it. But the conservationist felt that 
on the site chosen it would do serious 
damage to Mill Creek. At first there was 
sharp and bitter conflict. But gradually 
the swim-club promoters became 
cooperative as they were persuaded that 
other alternative sites were available. 
Association members also felt the swim 
club would be a desirable recreation 
facility if its location did not disturb the 
ecological balance of Mill Creek. So sweet 
reason prevailed. A new site was chosen 
and everyone was happy. Both the swim 


A 


club and the Association won new 
members. 

Taking on the responsibility for the 
health of your watershed is no small task. 
Association members keep a constant 
watch on their common treasure. New 
sources of pollution or other stream 
damages are detected almost instantly 
and reported to the appropriate 
authorities. Trash is removed by the 
members themselves. Neighborhood 
children and classes are encouraged to use 
the valley for nature study. 
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But all this work, Ruth O’Ryan told 
me, has brought rewards far greater than 
the original members hoped for. Not only 
have they learned much about the natural 
laws which govern the health of their 
environment. They have come to know 
their neighbors really well. They have 
become experts on the government 
agencies concerned and learned how to 
use their services. And through the 
Association many of its members have 
become deeply involved in the broader 
problems of their community. a 
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A public meeting to discuss and encourage 
formation of a Northampton Township Historical 
Society was held recently. 

The acting chairman, Robert D. Crompton of 
Richboro, said that the nine-member temporary 
committee had approved a preliminary statement of 
purpose for the proposed new historical society as 
follows: 

“To stimulate, encourage, advance and promote 
interest, study and research in the history and 
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Panorama Special Christmas Gift Rates 4 Q Wý h, 9 
1 Year — $4.25 Cie 


From now, until Dec. 31, Panorama is offering special 
gift subscription rates, $4.25 per year. An ideal way 
to make your Christmas shopping easy! 


I enclose $4.25 for each subscription. 
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historical heritage of Northampton Township and its 
residents in particular, and the contributions in these 
same areas to the history and heritage of Bucks 
County, the state of Pennsylvania, and the nation, in 
general.” 

“We believe there is a growing resurgence of 
interest in our historical heritage not only in this 
township, but throughout the county, the state and 
the nation, and we believe that a township historical 
society can be successfully formed for 
Northampton,” he said. The group would be 
non-profit, privately operated, and headed by a board 
of directors selected by charter members of the 
organization, and would have nominal membership 
fees and several categories of members, including 
students. 

Persons of all ages will be encouraged to join in 
chartering this important new cultural organization 
for Northampton Township. It would be organized 
along lines similar to successful community historical 
societies in nearby Newtown and Langhorne. 


The idea for the new historical society is an 
“outgrowth of the very successful 250th anniversary 
celebration which was held between September and 
December, 1972 with a series of four events which 
attracted widespread attention to the depth of 
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historic heritage of the township,” Crempton noted. 
He pointed out that one of Northampton’s most 
prominent citizens of the past, Judge Henry 
Wynkoop, (1737 — 1816), was the first congressman, 
in 1789, from Bucks County, and a member of the 
First and Second Continental Congresses, during the 
Revolution. His mansion home — destroyed by fire in 
1911 — stood southeast of Holland and Newtown 
Roads, and was one of the finest in the county. He is 
buried in Addisville Reformed Church burial ground 
in Richboro. 

Northampton Township currently has an estimated 
80 old houses standing which were erected before 
1800, two of which, on 2nd Street Pike, north of 
Richboro, were recently named National Historic 
Places by the National Park Service, 
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We have received word from former Panorama 
salesman, Michael Cervone, that he has invented and 
is now marketing a diet cheesecake. Sounds like a 
contradiction in terms, but this yummy tasting 
dessert is approved for weight watchers. Right now 
Mike’s cheesecake is on sale at the Diet Shoppe at 
7812 Castor Avenue in Philadelphia. Why not jog 
down there and buy one? 


Now available 


ECONOMY THE TOYOTA HI-LUX 

AND ae Te ete e 
l jam The largest 

POWER engine in its 

WITH 

THIS 

RUGGED 

TRUCK 


: AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION 
AVAILABLE 


Toyota Half Ton 22 BAG 

hompson 

oyota 

263 Nortn Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 
Authorized Toyota Sales, Parts & Service 

345-6212 


Fhe Village Smithy 


Antiques 


and 
18th & 19th Century Furniture 
Furniture Refinishing & Restoration 
Antiques Bought & Sold 
custom framing 
119 N. State Street 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 


Bud Smith 


Doylestown Hospital’s Relocation Fund gets a big 
shot in the arm as Mrs. James Kreshollek, President of 
the Junior Womens Club and Mrs. Robert W. 
McMullin, 1974 Village Fair Chairman, administer the 
largest single dose of “medicine” — $150,000 — the 
campaign has received to date. The willing patient, 
Mrs. Matthew Suydam, Jr., is campaign General 
Chairman. In the background stands an earthmover 
on the site of the emergency entrance to the new 
hospital. The Village Fair Committee has selected the 
Emergency-Ambulatory Care Area to represent their 
interest and concern for better community health 
care. continued on page 33 


STONE HOUSE 
FURNITURE « ; 


PRESENTS: 


The fine reproduction of Robert Furber’s floral and fruit print in 
black and gold frames with beige mat. d 
Size — 19%" x 23%” $17.95 ea. 
Mechanicsville, Pa. — 2 Miles North of Buckingham on Route 413 
Anthony B. Shumskas, Owner 


Phone 794-7479 Open Mon. — Sat. 
Evenings by Appointment 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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MEN'S AND BOY'S 
CLOTHING ® FURNISHINGS 
FOOTWEAR FOR THE FAMILY 
BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS & EQUIPMENT 
25 SOUTH STATE STREET 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


Mobilheat means Hai contort 


Mobilheat is the home-proved heat- Ba 
ing oil! 

Mobil laboratory engineers regular- 

ly test Mobilheat in 400 homes 


over the country to be sure the Ar 5 
heating oil 


Mobilheat delivered to your home 
has every quality your burner de- 
mands 


Result . . .clean, low-cost comfort. 
Call us today for Mobilheat! 


MILLER & BETHMAN 


Route 611, Doylestown 348-8155 


Funeral 
Home 


182 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO 
e ALL SIZES AVAILABLE 


olded- In Baffles 
BETTER: 

Tanks 

Service 

Quality 947.5112 


Sewage Systems Installed 
OTTSVILLE, PA. 18942 


Phone: 348-4543 
CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 


Doylestown’s Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 
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Judge William M. Power (now president of the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association). Power was presented 
with a four-year scholastic-athletic scholarship to 
Ursinus College for his exceptional ability as a scholar 
and a four-star athlete. That same evening BILL was 
the recipient of the American Legion’s Outstanding 
Boy Citizen Award for a high school senior, plus 
being the winner of The Livezey Award going to the 
“outstanding senior for excellence in studies, 
character, leadership, influence on the student body 
and student activities.” Another Doylestown 
attorney, J. Franklin Hartzel, was a member of that 
class and president of the Harlequin Players Club, as 
well as being a top award winner. The graduates were 
presented with diplomas by the late William H. 
Satterthwaite, Jr., president of the School Board and 
father of Bucks County President Judge 
Satterthwaite. 


* k k 


WHO INVENTED Sauerkraut? During a recent 
recess while attending a session of Bucks County 
court, someone asked this Rambler who invented 
sauerkraut. One of my co-workers said it was 
invented by the Germans while Deputy Sheriff Walt 
Bachmann was sure it was brought to light by the 
Poles. They were both wrong, by 5218 miles. Charlie 
Chan’s relatives concocted the dish in about 207 B.C. 

Coolies building the GREAT WALL OF CHINA 
ran out of steam fast on their rice-only diet. An 
inventive cook started fooling around with cabbage to 
beef up his menu, came up with sour cabbage treat. 

Rampaging through China’s countryside, Genghis 
Khan stopped long enough to taste the dish, liked it 
so much, Khan’s cooks kept making it for troops at 
camps along the route. Sauerkraut was brought to 
Austria in 1200 A.D. where folks named it 
sauerkraut. Though Chinese lay claim to pizza, one 
taste treat they can’t call their own is CHOP SUEY. A 
New York visitor brewed that one up in 1896 — Is 
that a surprise to you? 

* k k 

HOW IT WAS THEN; Fifty years after the arrival 
of William Penn in Bucks County, beef sold for four 
cents a pound. There were no Bargain City Stores or 
Food Supermarkets. At the Durham Furnace, 1780, 
sixty Colonial dollars were equivalent to one hard 
dollar today. Down to 1830 female help in the house 
was paid 62% cents a week, now our once-a-week 
cleaning woman is paid $8.00 for three hours service. 
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elegancies, conceits, fads and fancies 


By Dorothy A. McFerran 


That title is the heading under which 
mirrors were listed in early American ads. 
They were mostly imports, extremely 
expensive items afforded only by the very 
affluent. Poor people had to rely on each 
other to tell them if their wigs were on 
straight or their petticoats dragging in the 
dust. 

A couple 
Fredericksburg, 


of weeks 
Virginia, | had the 
privilege of peering into George 
Washington’s mother’s ‘‘best dressing 
glass”. She left the lovely, 18th century 
Chippendale framed mirror to her son 
George. Her “next best dressing glass’’ 
went to her grandson, another George 
Washington. Both pieces found their way 


ago in 


A| back to her enchanting, authentic white 


clapboard house which is filled with 
many other personal treasures of the 
lady. 

Until the early 1800's, mirrors were 
not made in any quantity in this country. 
By 1820, towns and hamlets all over the 
country were making all kinds of mirrors 
and looking glasses for everyone. 
American makers adapted every style ever 
produced on the Continent, from the 
gilded French trumeau (pier glass) to the 
humblest Victorian washstand types, 
many of which are still around today for 
collectors. 

These are arch topped, 
composition-on-wood, wooden backed 
mirrors (19th century) and they can be 


found in assorted sizes. The glass is 
neither beveled nor plate, but a piece of 
thin, silvered glass. Usually the mirror is 
streaked or nearly completely worn off 
from age. Even when new, these little 
mirrors gave back a wavy reflection. 

| prefer the ones that make me look 
like my own ghost. Most antiquers do 
because they believe a beveled glass in an 
humble frame is a late replacement. At a 
glance, the frames look like walnut or 
mahogany. Actually they are a 
composition, stained to resemble fine 
wood, and are pressed and glued onto a 
cheap wooden frame. Many have 
interesting decorations in relief; leaves, 
acorns, grapes, etc. Some have very 
intricate, simulated carving. Nearly all 
have a slim border of gilt, sometimes 
genuine gold leaf, around the inner edge, 
next to the glass. 

Another popular type still seen 
everywhere is the heavy, rectangular 
Empire mirror. It is commonly referred 
to as an ogee mirror. The name derives 
from the wide, mitred-cornered frame, 
and you had better have good, strong 
walls on which to hang it. It, too, is 
heavily wood backed. 

For a long time at country auctions, 
these Empire pieces went for peanuts. 
Still reasonable, compared to most pieces 
of antique furniture or bric-a-brac, they 

, run around forty-five or fifty dollars, 
` depending on condition. The pine frame 


was always covered with a veneer, usually 
mahogany. Often the veneer is blistered 
or chipped. Many dealers remedy this 
condition by peeling off the veneer, and 
refinishing the pine underneath. | am told 
that if the frame is soaked overnight in 
the bathtub, the veneer practically washes 
off. A pine finish gives the piece an early 
American look which blends nicely with 
any decor. 


Once upon a time, and not all that long 
ago, hand glasses were a must on every 
marble-topped bureau. They were made 
in all sorts of materials. Most desirable 
today are the sterling silver pieces of the 
Art Nouveau era (1890-1910). They 
feature beautiful women in heavy, classic 
repousse designs. The ladies always have 
gorgeous features, and long flowing hair 
which is invariably all tangled up in trees 
and leaves and vines. Naturally today, any 
item in sterling is going to dent your 
budget pretty badly. 


A little later type, the Art Deco bureau 
sets from the Roaring Twenties are also 


-sought after collectibles. Many of these 


are beautifully made of “French Ivorie’’, 
a forerunner of, today’s plastics (but 
much better quality). There are complete 
“beauty sets” in handsome cases. They 
include everything from mirrors, combs 
and brushes to nail buffers, files, hair 
receivers and scissors. One piece or a set 
makes a nice addition to any vanity. s 
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Publicity Chairmen 


Does your non-profit 
group or organization 
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Free Advertising? 


We do it all the time. 


SIMPLY WRITE THE INFORMATION 
ON ACARD, OR INA LETTER 
AND MAIL TO: 


WBUX | 
COMMUNITY NEWS 
P.O. BOX 512 


DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 18901 
Phone: mi 3 a e 343-0020 
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FRAZIER HUNT continued from page 13 

During the years 1922-1925 Spike became 
European editor of the Hearst magazines and regular 
writer for Hearst’s International, with his principal 
residence in London. One of the most interesting 
articles written during this period was his report on 
the civil conflict between Protestants and Catholics in 
Ireland. When he arrived at Dublin in February, 1922, 
a truce between England’s Black and Tan mercenaries 
and the Sinn Fein revolters had just been signed. But 
Irish sentiment was against the truce. On a village wall 
a sign proclaimed their everlasting rebellion: TO 
HELL WITH PEACE! In his autobiography Spike 
sadly wrote: “Never in war or peace had I seen such 
stubborn hate and intolerance.” Prophetically he 
added: “I was certain there could be no tolerance in 
Ireland. This revolt of a race, steeped in religion and 
nurtured on hate, would have to go on.” 

Sometime during his London years Spike received 
a cable from the editor of Cosmopolitan, asking him 
to approach the popular American novelist, Sinclair 
Lewis, and “try to land his next novel for 
Cosmopolitan.” In the course of working on this 
assignment the journalist became the close friend oi 
the author of Main Street. It was during the period ot 
this association that he wrote, with some aid from 
Lewis, his first and only novel, Sycamore Bend: 
Population 1300, published in 1925. 

Sycamore Bend is, in effect, an answer to Main 
Street, which had been published five years before. 
Main Street, a satire on small-town life in the 
American Middle West, in particular of the Minnesota 
town of the author’s own unhappy boyhood, Spike 
views as a picture of “only half a town,” because the 
author had had only “half a boyhood.” Sycamore 
Bend on the other hand, says yes to small-town life in 
America. Centered around the character of the 
“country editor” who leaves Sycamore Bend for a 
while to work in New York but who returns with a 
new vision of the virtues of his native village, the 
book succeeds in presenting a sympathetic view of 
small-town life in the Middle West as it was about 
1920. The author probes beneath the surface 
“buffoonery and gossip and petty jealousies” of 
village folk and reveals their “warm, beating hearts.” 

The year after the publication of Sycamore Bend — 
in 1926 — Sinclair Lewis published a novel entitled 
Mantrap, which he dedicated “To Frazier Hunt.” 
Mantrap is a gentle spoof of one American’s brief but 
somewhat abortive attempt to “rough it” in the wilds 
of Canada. The spoof notwithstanding, in that year 
Spike opted for ranch life in the foothills of the 
Canadian Rockies, courageously buying Eden Valley 


Ranch in Western Alberta. This ranch happened to be 
continued on page 30 
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LA STREGA, THE WITCH OF SOUTH 
PHILADELPHIA, by Antonio Turzo. Vantage Press, 
New York, 1973. 189 pp. $6.50. 

This first novel by a Philadelphian, Antonio Turzo, 
is a most fascinating book. The author has been a 
prolific writer with many articles and short stories 
published (Panorama readers will remember his story 
with a Bucks County setting). 

In La Strega we find ourselves in another familiar 
place, South Philadelphia, surrounded by a large and 
varied cast of colorful characters. The dramatic twists 
and turns of the plot and the skillful characterizations 
make the reader want to read this novel straight 
through to the conclusion. It is clear that Mr. Turzo 
not only has a gift for suspenseful writing but a deep 
knowledge of what motivates human nature. All in 
all, this is a first novel well worth reading and which 
we hope will be followed by a second novel, equally 
compelling. S.M. = 


THE SPIRITS OF ‘76, by Eric Sloan. Walker and 
Company, New York, 1973. 64 pp. $5.95. 

This is perhaps the most thoughtful little book that 
we will see celebrating the American Revolution. The 
bookstore shelves are becoming crowded with newly 
published books about the War of Independence. 
They are all long on fact and somewhat short on 
philosophy. 

The seeker for meaning, or relevance, or whatever 
you wish to call it has had pretty slim pickings until 
Eric Sloane came to his rescue. Mr. Sloane has been 
skillfully and diligently searching the American past 
for years. This time he was searching for an elusive 
Spirit of '76 and found ten of them; Respect, Hard 
Work, Frugality, Thankfulness, Pioneering, Godliness, 
Agronomy, Time, Independence, and Awareness. 

At this point don’t go jumping to any conclusions. 
Some of these words and the ideas that they 
represent have, in the “now” world, become trite. 
There is nothing really wrong with either the words 
or the ideas, but all words and ideas deserve a fresh 
look from time to time. Mr. Sloane has thoughtfully 
pondered his Spirits, removed the cobwebs from 


them, and developed a few new ideas that I'll bet you 
never thought of. 

Eric Sloane deserves to be heard and his book 
deserves to be read. It’s an interesting little book and 
his illustrations on the title page of each of the ten 
essays set a pleasant stage. H.W.B. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK OF HOUSE 
PLANTS, by Joan Lee Faust. Quadrangle Books, Inc., 
New York, 1973. 274 pp. $9.95. 

“November is the month to remove plants from 
windowsills where early frost causes quick 
temperature drops and to root cuttings of plants for 
Christmas giving.” 

So writes Joan Faust, Garden Editor of the New 
York Times and author of one of the most thorough 
books on house plant care, The New York Times 
Book of House Plants. 

There are chapters on light, water, air temperature 
and humidity, soil, fertilizer, potting and pruning, 
trouble signs and pests; also a month by month 
calendar of plant care. 

The most popular plants for indoor growing are 
discussed in the book and most of the 150 plants 
listed are illustrated with charming, (realistic) 
watercolors by Allianora Rose in full color. The 
pictures are quite helpful in identifying a plant you 
might have but didn’t know its name or what to do 
with it. 

There are also sections on gardening under lights, 
office plants, terrariums, hanging plants, topiary, 
standards (for example, tree roses or tree geraniums), 
an especially good chapter on children’s gardening 
and a very thorough, illustrated one on propagation. 
In the appendix one will find names and addresses of 
House Plant Societies, and where to get plants and 
supplies. 

The New York Times Book of House Plants is one 
of the best of its type that | have seen. It can be 
ordered from your favorite book store or by mail 
from Quadrangle Books, Inc., 330 Madison Ave. in 
New York. Ce: 
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CALENDAR continued from page 3 


Jerry s 


Place 


Beauty Salo; 


LOOKS AT YOU 
AS AN 
INDIVIDUAL 
31 E. Oakland St. 
DOYLESTOWN 


10 NEWTOWN — Bucks County Community 
College presents a Film Series “All Quiet on the 
Western Front,” 8 p.m. in the Library 
Auditorium, Free. 


16 NEWTOWN — Bucks County Community 
College presents a Music Series featuring the 
Philadelphia Chamber Soloists Woodwind 
Quintet, 8:00 p.m. in the Lib. Stg. Tickets and 
information from the BCCC, Cultural Affairs 
Committee, Newtown, Pa. 18940. 


23,24,25 ERWINNA — Stover Mill, River Road (Rt. 32). 

30 and CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, featuring handmade 

Dec.1,2 gifts and homemade foods. Open from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. each day. 


28 WASHINGTON CROSSING — Christmas 
Decorations with evergreens, will be presented 
at the Thompson-Neely House as part of their 
Colonial Crafts Day for November. 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. 


Ren’s Antiques 


MRS. MITCHELL SPECTOR 


14S. STATE ST. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


( 


“4 


SPECIALIZING IN CHINA, GLASS, 
SILVER, LAMPS AND OTHER IM- (215) 968-5511 
PORTANT COLLECTABLES. HOME 


Monday thru Saturday 10 to 5 other 
Pe : (215) 968-3636 
times by appointment 


DOYLESTOWN 


i on Stoles, Jackets, Coats 
$ Cloth Coats and Suits also greatly reduced. 


Re} Flr 


FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 
FACTORY SHOWROOMS 


Open daily 9 to 5:30 
Monday and Friday nights 7 to 9 


614 Easton Rd., Doylest 
TEL. 348 - 8911 


218 NEW STREET QUAKERTOWN,PA. 
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29 Dec. 1 BUCKINGHAM — Buckingham Antiques Show a Petticoat Junction 
at the Tyro Grange Hall, Route 202 and 413, pK 
sponsored by the Bucks County Antiques TAN Bras - Girdtes - Lingerie 
Dealer Association. Open each day at noon. IV 


Admission $1.25. Qe AN Hostess Apparel 


30 NEWTOWN — Bucks County Community 
College presents a Lecture Series, featuring 
Barry Sussman, the Washington Post’s District 
of Columbia editor, in the Gym, at 8:00 p.m. 
Tickets and information from the BCCC, 
Cultural Affairs Committee, Newtown, Pa. 
18940. 


52 East State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: 348-5454 


1-15 FALLSINGTON — Burges-Lippincott House, 
Stagecoach Tavern and Williamson House — 
18th Century Architecture. Open to the public 
Wednesday thru Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. Admission 
— Children under 12 free if accompanied by an 
adult. CLOSED NOVEMBER 15th to March 
15th. 


NEWTOWN BUSINESS FORMS CORPORATION 
11 Friends Lane + P.O. Box 330 + Newtown, Pa. (Bucks County) 18940 


(215) WO 8-5001 


1-30 WASHINGTON CROSSING — Narration and 
Famous Painting, “WASHINGTON CROSSING 
THE DELAWARE”, Daily 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Memorial Building at % hour intervals. Daily 
film showings, tentative and subject to change. 


COMPLETELY 
MODERN 
ROTARY 


continued on page 38 


ANNOUNCING 


BUCKS COUNTY'S DO-IT-YOURSELF 
WALLPAPER & FABRIC SHOWROOM 


BUSINESS FORMS 
MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES 


e CONTROLLED QUALITY 
e GUARANTEED SERVICE 
e LOW IN COST 


Special 
$1.50 per roll $1.50 per yard 
for any for any 
Shumacher wallpaper Waverly Fabric 


Y, MILE OF BUSINESS FORMS A MINUTE 
Closeout seconds 


SERVING THE DEALERS’ NEEDS 
See our exciting selections featuring all lead- 
ing wallpaper books and Waverly custom- 6 be z 

made draperies and bedspreads. Womavs 


el nev 
pi ost eet tong 


Come in and pick up a FREE “GUIDE TO Exchange > Peele ee Mask 
WALL COVERING” booklet. Plaster & Carpentry 


of Yardley 
Vrigue gifts 
Gourmet goodies 


“HELPING PEOPLE HELP THEMSELVES” 


B-J'S HANG-UP 


General Knox Rd. Washington Crossing, Pa. 


OPEN DAILY 10 A.M. - 5:30 P.M. 
SAT. 9:30 A.M. - 5:30 P.M. 
EVENINGS BY APPOINTMENT PHONE: 493-4954 


49 W. AFTON 
493 9939 


all phases of 
OLD HOME RESTORATION 
346-7475 
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The only name you need to know 


PLUMBING e» HEATING e COOLING 


RINGHEISER 


SERVICE e FIXTURES e SUPPLIES 
SHOWROOM — 440 Centre Avenue, Newtown 
357-0832 » 968-4218 


Christmas Gift Giving Begins 
with a Lane Sweetheart Chest 


PANORAMA 


If marriage and a home are in her future, your gift of 
a Lane Sweetheart Chest will be the most wonderful 
way to wish her a lifetime of happiness. The romantic 
“marriage chest” tradition is centuries old. 


CROSS KEYS |) 
FURNITURE 


WServing Bucks County Since 1946” 
Route 611 (Just North Of Cross Keys) Doylestown, Pa 
Open Thursday, Friday until 9 p.m. DI 3 - 1192 
Saturday until 6 p.m. 348 - 5611 


j ee EBlaceforet Gi Sihode 


Hand Carved Wooden Cuckoo Clocks 
from Germany’s Black Forest — 9” to 
37” 


PANORAMA 
ee v 


Wood Carvings 
Imported Gobelin Hand Finished 
Tapestries & Doilies 
Many Other Unusual Gifts 
Complete Repair & Service Dept. 

for all Weight Driven Clocks 

Route 611 

(12 M. No. of Doylestown) 


Ottsville, Pa. 
847-5947 — 847-2257 


Sat. 12 to6 
Closed Mondays 


Hours: 
Mon. to Fri. 12 to 8 


FRAZIER HUNT continued from page 26 

close by the EP (Edward Prince) Ranch which the 
Prince of Wales, whom Spike previously met in 
London, had bought in 1919. The two neighbors 
became friends, and, it is not surprising that Spike 
eventually wrote a book about his neighbor. The 
book, entitled The Bachelor Prince, published in 
1935, presents the prince partly in the role of a man 
who, having experienced the horrors of World War I 
firsthand, then lends the prestige of his high position 
to the battle against poverty and unemployment in 
post-war England. 

It was during the years on his Canadian ranch that 
the Great Depression came to America; and while 
Spike spent part of his time with trips abroad and 
radio work in New York, he also spent a good portion 
of each year at home on the ranch writing. Against 
the background of the depression years Spike wrote, 
in Canada, three important books. 

His first book, This Bewildered World, published in 
1934, catches the heartbeat of many of the thinking 
youth of the °30’s. In this book the author most fully 
fits the characterization of him made by Lewis in the 
autograph he wrote on the flyleaf of the Hunts’ copy 
of Mantrap: “venerable clergyman.” Lashing out 
against the laxity of control of the machine of 
production in America, deploring the folly of 
undisciplined individualism such as had helped to 
bring on the Depression, the author dreams of a new 
day when industry will be decentralized and social 
engineers will be considered as important as physical 
engineers. 

In 1938 Spike published his autobiography, One 
American. This great book is an account of the 
author’s attempts at education, his adventures and 
crusades around the world, and his observations of 
people. Among the famous people whom he 
interviewed in the course of his travels, who are 
profiled in his book, were Hitler, a little-known, 
ineffectual-seeming leader just starting to come to 
prominence in poverty-stricken central Europe: 
Lenin, fanatic dreamer of a new day for the poor in 
Russia; Pancho Villa, the Mexican Robin Hood, a 
man who could not sign his name until he was 
twenty-five years old and who dreamed that someday 
schools would be put in every town and village in his 
poor country; Kagawa, worker among the poor in the 
slums of Kobe, Japan; and the saintly Gandhi, leader 
of the struggling poor in India. Equally important are 
the windows he opens on home — the America of his 
boyhood, his young manhood, and his maturity. In 
creative worth this book ranks among the best 
autobiographies written in the ’30’s. 
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In 1939 Spike published a biography of Dr. Da 
Foe, Canadian physician to the now famous Dionne 
quintuplets. Entitled The Little Doc the book is 
dedicated ‘‘to that valiant and self-sacrificing band of 
death-fighters, The Country Doctors of America.” 
This is the story of a medical phenomenon. In five 
hundred years of recorded medical history “no single 
child of quintuplet birth had ever been known to 
have lived more than fifty-seven days.” But Dr. Da 
Foe, despite the terrible handicap of a lack of proper 
medical supplies, performed the impossible. The 
quintuplets, brought into the world under his able 
ministrations, thrived and lived on into adulthood. 

About the same time that The Little Doc was 
published, Bob Hunt was married to Verdun 
Middleton, daughter of Canon Middleton, founder of 
St. Paul’s School for Indians on the Blood 
Reservation in Alberta, and of the Waterton-Glacier 
International Peace Park on the border between the 
United States and Canada. It was natural that on the 
occasion of this marriage Spike should present his 
new daughter-in-law with an autographed copy of 
The Little Doc. Verdun was a nurse, and, like Dr. Da 
Foe, had practiced her profession in an 
out-of-the-way area, having been head matron of an 
Indian school in the Yukon. Soon after the marriage 
the Hunt family left the ranch in Canada and settled 
on Little Valley Farm in Bucks County. 

By this time Spike had completely severed his 
connection with Hearst publications and was devoting 
himself entirely to free-lance writing. Father and son 
now worked together, with Bob doing the major part 
of the research and Spike the major part of the 
writing. The product of this collaboration was two 
iniportant books: I Fought with Custer: The Story of 
the Last Survivor of the Battle of the Little Big Horn 
as told to Frazier and Robert Hunt; and Horses and 
Heroes: The Story of the Horse in America for 450 
Years. 

In the preface to J Fought with Custer Spike wrote 
that “the authors were determined from the start to 
take no sides, . to include every scrap of 
information that could possibly be useful in helping 
the reader arrive at his own conclusions about the 
historic fight.” But to this reader, at least, the book 
sometimes seems tipped on the side of the Indians. 
The authors tell how, twelve years prior to the 
massacre of General Custer and his men in 1876 by 
Sioux Indians at Little Big Horn in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, the massacre of 400 unarmed 
Cheyenne Indian men, women and children had been 

continued on page 34 
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GENERAL GREENE continued from page 7 

Addis was formerly a cordwainer, or shoemaker, in 
Wrightstown Township, and ran the inn for eight 
years. These were still the days when most public 
meetings of any sort took place in inns and taverns, 
and for many years in the early part of the nineteenth 
century this inn had its share of political and social 
gathering. Typical of the meetings here was one of 
“The Master Blacksmiths, who consider themselves 
interested in Regulating the Prices of their Work,” 
which was advertised on March 19, 1805. 

Addis was not successful in the innkeeping 
business, and fell deep into debt. By late 1804 he was 
obliged to put the place up for sale. His advertisement 
indicates that the inn was still an important 
way-station: “One of the stages to New-York, stops 
at said house every day, and one of the Easton stages 
twice a week.” On April 1, 1805, Addis sold the 
property to Cornelius Vanhorn and John Marple, and 
Vanhorn became the landlord. He bought out 
Marple’s share in 1809, and ran the place until his 
death early in 1814. 


Vanhorn’s executors advertised the inn, describing 
it as “a large and commodious stone Dwelling-House, 
two stories high, with Kitchen; a good frame Barn, 
with Stabling at each end; a large Hay-House, with 
Stabling under the whole,” and so on. By this time a 
post-office was also established in the inn. 

Elisha Wilkinson of Warwick Township, a former 
sheriff of Bucks County, bought the inn on April 1, 
1814. At first he rented it out. From 1816 to 1818 it 
was operated by one Mathew Hare, and an interesting 
tale dates from the era when he leased the place. Just 
up the road toward Lahaska stood Sylvester 
Limburg’s blacksmith shop, and beyond that was 
“Large’s pond,” a water-filled limestone depression 
mentioned in deeds as early as 1763. An old 
school-boys’ tale told of a local character called 
“Soldier Large,” and said that when he passed by, the 
frogs around the pond croaked that he was going to 
‘Mathew Hare’s! Mathew Hare’s!” to “Get 
dr-t-r-u-n-k! get d-r-u-n-k!” 

Hare left and Wilkinson himself operated the inn 
for many years. He was one of the most colorful 
landlords in the inn’s history. He was a great fancier 
of horses and dogs, and sportsmen from the city 
frequently came out to stay at the hotel for a few 
days of shooting. Wilkinson also bought land across 
the road and built a race-track, which also attracted 
sporting gentlemen from far and wide. 

Colorful names and even more colorful signboards 
were popular among the hostelries of the day, and 
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Wilkinson’s was no exception. In 1820 and 1821 the 
inn’s sign was recorded as the “Square and Compass.” 
When Wilkinson retired in 1836 and rented the place 
to Samuel B. Willett, Willett is reputed to have had a 
new sign painted by Edward Hicks, and the inn then 
bore the sign of Penn’s Treaty, certainly a favorite 
subject of Hicks. In the 1850’s, when the landlord 
was Caspar Yeager, the sign was the “Sorrel Horse,” 
and at one time or another it is said to have been 
called the sign of General Washington. 

The hotel was remodeled and enlarged about 1870, 
when it was in the possession of the Righter family. 
The ‘“‘quaint old gables and dormers” were removed, 
and a mansard roof erected. The old stone walls, 
however, remained. The old grill room was restored 
early in this century when Harvey K. Crouthamel was 
the owner. It was at that time that the name General 
Greene Inn was given to the house. 

The General Greene continued to operate as a 
public house until a few years ago, when, after more 
than two centuries as a hostelry, it was closed. The 
old building still retains much of the character of the 
historic events that took place within its portals. s 
TESA E AAS A E B 
BETWEEN FRIENDS continued from page 23 


Lynn Sims, composer of the record Bucks County 
Ballads, will be back in her beloved “. . . Gentle 
Valleys” on Thursday, Nov. 8 at 8:00 P.M. 

If you wish to hear her sing her American folk 
ballads, plan to come to the Thompson Memorial 
Presbyterian Church on Aquatong Rd. near 
Bowman’s Tower. 

What better location for her music than this 150 
year old church which stands in the heart of the area 
about which she so lovingly sings. 

A donation for the Bucks County Conservancy 
will be taken and her records will be on sale after the 
performance 

* * * 

A friend of mine, a Marylander, tells me that the 
Thornton House in Newtown has excellent crab cakes 
(real crab and not a mixture) and lobster and shrimp 
salad sandwiches that are out of this world! Why not 
stop in soon and see for yourself; I certainly intend 
to. ð 
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FRAZIER HUNT continued from page 31 


consummated by a regiment of volunteer Colorado 
Calvary. In 1868 the treaty signed with the Sioux, 
ceding to them a reservation “embracing the entire 
State of South Dakota, and for hunting purposes a 
vast area below the Black Hills,” was broken by 
neighboring ranchmen who wantonly killed whole 
herds of buffalo so vital to the Indian way of life, and 
by miners rushing to the Black Hills for gold. 
Frustrated with rage Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
began to preach, “Better to die a free Indian than live 
on as a degraded, helpless ‘treaty’ Indian.” 

Out of the carnage which took place at Little Big 
Horn in 1876, one heroic horse belonging to the 
Custer side managed to survive. His name was 
Comanche, and he is immortalized in Horses and 
Heroes written also at Little Valley Farm. For the 
panorama of American horses and their masters 
presented in this book, Bob Hunt researched in 
libraries in New York, Philadelphia, Trenton and 
Washington for more than two years — and 
corresponded with Historical Societies, libraries and 
individuals all over America. So thorough is the 
research that, a few years ago, book rights were 
bought by Warner Brothers in Hollywood for the 
production of a documentary on horses. 

In this book we meet such horses and heroes as the 
Spanish Barb, unloaded by Columbus in 1493 from 
his ships at Santo Domingo — the first horse America 
had seen for some half-million years. 

Here is the Appaloosa, or “Raindrop” horse, the 
horse with the spotted rump, whose original home 
“was probably in Libya,” and who was beloved by 
the Nez Perce Indian leader, Chief Joseph. 

Here we meet Colonel Fremont of California and 
his golden horse with the cream-colored mane and 
tail, the California palomino, who set an endurance 
record on a trip from Monterey to Los Angeles. 

Here is “the horse that moved a nation’ — the 
Conestoga horse, brought to Pennsylvania by 
migrants from the German Palatinate, who settled on 
the rich farmlands in Lancaster County along the 
Conestoga River, and who later, pulling the 
Conestoga wagon, carried American settlers to the 
western frontier. 

Here is Sheridan’s Rienzi, a horse of Morgan stock, 
who made the most famous ride of the Civil War — 
the ride from Winchester to Cedar Creek, Virginia — 
celebrated in a poem by Thomas Buchanan Read. 

“There is nothing so good for the inside of a man 
as the outside of a horse,” is the anonymous word of 
wisdom given by the Hunts on the flyleaf of Horses 
and Heroes. They should know, for they were 
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dedicated riders both, and loyal members of the 
Newtown Reliance Company for the Detecting and 
Apprehending of Horse Thieves and Other Villains. 


When the Hunt family moved to their new home 
on Frost Lane and Lincoln Avenue on the edge of 
Newtown, Spike published three biographies — about 
three totally different men: Douglas MacArthur, Cap 
Mossman and Billy the Kid. 

The association of Spike with Douglas MacArthur 
began on the battlefields of France during World War 
I. It was with first-hand insights into the character of 
this famous general that he wrote The Untold Story 
of Douglas MacArthur — the story of a lonely, heroic 
figure who successfully handled the defense of the 
Philippines during the war against Japan, and who 
later became the first general in history to lead the 
beginning of the postwar reconstruction of a former 
enemy nation. 

The next two biographies represent the author’s 
intense interest in the history of New Mexico when 
that land was still a Territory. The first published 
book on this subject was Cap Mossman: Last of the 
Great Cowmen, the product of personal interviews 
which Spike conducted off and on for a period of 
almost two years. As captain of the Arizona Rangers 
Burton Mossman played an important role in bringing 
a measure of law and order to Arizona at a time when 
that Territory was a haven for toughs and outlaws of 
every description. The tale of his: almost 
single-handed capture of the Mexican bandit, Chacon, 
is like a Western thriller. 

The Tragic Days of Billy the Kid, researched with 
the aid of Lt. Col. Maurice G. Fulton, professor of 
English at the New Mexico Military Institute (which 
Bob attended for two years), presents a picture of the 
Southwest from the point of view of a youth who, 
unlike Cap Mossman, was often on the wrong side of 
the law. Legend made Billy personally responsible for 
“fully half the crimes committed in the county.” 
Actually Billy was a victim of circumstances — a poor 
boy who never had any more possessions in life than 
a pony, a blanket, the clothes on his back, and a gun. 
Far from being a heartless killer, he was a warm, 
friendly human being who’d had a bad start in life. 

In the last chapter of Horses and Heroes the author 
warns that, just as the horse disappeared from the 
continent for a half-million years because of the ice 
age, so the existence of the horse is threatened again 
because of the machine age and the atomic age. 

Might not one express the concern that the hero, 
also, sometimes seems threatened — in this age of 
excessive regard for the anti-hero? a 
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WARMINSTER IS A PLEASANT PLACE 
by H. Winthrup Blackburn 


Many communities have a characteristic sound; one 
that from time to time disturb the normal calm. In 
Bucks County’s Warminster the sound is that of 
airplanes. In the Old Original Warminster, the one in 
Wiltshire about 90 miles west of London and 30 miles 
southeast of Bristol, the sound is apt to be the crackle 
of small arms fire, or the rumble of tanks 
maneuvering on the Salisbury Plain. 

Inflation, zoning, and the preservation of the 
environment are of great concern in both 
Warminsters, and both communities host large 
military installations. Basically, though, they have 
little in common. 

Old Warminster with its 13,500 inhabitants is the 
shopping center for an area known for dairy farming 
and hog and sheep raising. The Naval Air 
Development Center rarely invades the precincts of 
Bucks County’s farmers, but it is not unusual to see 
young soldiers, in training at the British Army’s 
Infantry School, clad in camouflage suits and 
clutching rifles, moving cautiously across the fields 
and occasionally concealing themselves behind the 
hedges that divide the farms and line the roads of 
Southern England. The tanks confine their rumbling 
to government owned land, but the Army injects a 
little realism into their infantry training by 
conducting tactical exercises in the hedge-lined fields. 
The farmers who open their fields to the Army, aside 
from any financial consideration, are annually 
honored by the Army at a gala luncheon held at the 
Infantry School. 

On a beautiful Saturday morning in early summer, 
Warminster was busy. A variety of stores, not a 
supermarket or shopping center among them, line 
both sides of the main street, appear to be doing a 


brisk business. Two old coaching inns offer food, 
lodging, and liquid cheer to both traveler and 
resident, and a plaque on the town hall announces 
that it was given to the town in 1903 by Thomas 
Henry, Marquis of Bath. The total aspect is not at all 
reminiscent of York Road on a Saturday. 

Food prices in Warminster, as elsewhere in Britain, 
are somewhat lower than those in America The 
feeling of envy of the lucky British evaporates when 
you read the help wanted “adverts” in the 
Warminster Journal and Wilts County Advertiser and 
discover that clerical positions pay about $30.00 per 
week and a skilled electrician earns only $100.00 a 
week. Maybe we shouldn’t complain so much. 

The weekly Journal also informs us that the local 
M.P., Mr. Dennis Walters, holds office hours for his 
constituents on Saturdays from 11:00 to 1:00 at the 
local Conservative offices, and announces that Miss 
Emma Foreman recently celebrated her 100th 
birthday. In an interview with the birthday girl it was 
established that she comes from a family with a 
history of great longevity and that she smoked 
cigarettes and drank whiskey until she was 98. No 
conclusions were presented. 

Has Warminster, Pennsylvania, ever proposed to 
Warminster, Wiltshire? If not, I’m afraid that it’s too 
late. Many British towns and cities have established 
twin city relationships with towns and cities on the 
Continent. Warminster is “twinned” with the French 
town of Flers, in Normandy. This summer it sent its 
twin bilingual exhibit presenting the history of 
Warminster and a sample of what life is all about in a 
country town on the other side of the channel. 

Yes, Warminster is a pleasant place. It would be 
nice to visit there again sometime. 8 
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NEW HOPE — New Hope-Ivyland Railroad 
operates passenger service every Sat. and Sun. 
thru the heartland of Bucks County between 
New Hope and Buckingham Valley. For infor- 
mation and schedule call 862-5206 or write 
P.O. Box 267, New Hope, Pa. 18938. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Thompson- 
Neely House, furnished with pre-Revolutionary 
pieces, Route 32, Washington Crossing State 
Park. Open daily 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 
50¢, includes a visit to the Old Ferry Inn. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Taylor House, 
built in 1812 by Mahlon K. Taylor, now serves 
as headquarters for the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission. Open to the public 8:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. weekdays. 


MORRISVILLE — Pennsbury Manor, the re- 
created Country Estate of William Penn. Ori- 
ginal Manor House was built in 1683. Open 
daily 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sundays 1 to 5 p.m. 
Admission 50¢. 


BRISTOL — The Margaret R. Grundy Memorial 
Museum, 610 Radcliffe Street. Victorian Decor. 
Hours: Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 1 to 3 
p.m. Other times by appointment. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Old Ferry Inn, 
Route 532 at the bridge. Restored Revolu- 
tionary Furniture, gift and snack shop where 
Washington Punch is sold. Open daily 9:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission 50¢, includes a visit to the 
Thompson-Neely House. 


PINEVILLE — Wilmar Lapidary Art Museum. 
The Country’s largest private collection of 
hand-carved semi-precious stones. Open to the 
public Tuesday thru Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. Admission 50¢. 


DOYLESTOWN — Moravian Pottery and Tile 
Works, Swamp Road (Rt. 313) north of Court 
Street, Sunday Noon to 5 p.m., Wed. Thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m, Admission. Group 
Rates. 


DOYLESTOWN — The Mercer Museum, Pine 
and Ashland Streets. Hours: Sundays 1 to 5 
p.m., Tuesday thru Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
CLOSED MONDAYS. Admission. Special rates 
for families and groups. Groups by appoint- 
ment. 


NEW BRITAIN TOWNSHIP — National Shrine 
of Our Lady of Czestochowa Ferry Road, 
Guided tours — Sunday 2 p.m. Other tours 
upon request by reservations, phone 345-0600. 
Shrine Religious Gift Shop open 7 days a week 
9 am. to 5 p.m. Free Parking, Brochure 
available. S 
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COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 
Back copies of Panorama are available for $.50 each, 
post paid. The number is limited. A wealth of interesting 


historical articles, old pictures of Bucks County, and 
other articles are contained in each issue. 


Feature articles in 1968 include: 


Jan. — Springhouses 


Feb. — Stover Mill 
Lenape Land 
Mar. — The Irish in Bucks County 
The Warminster Choraliers 
Apr. — The Mercer Museum 


Gristmills 
May — Bucks County Birds’ 
June — The Mansions at Washington Crossing 


July — Hickory Hollow 
St. James’, Bristol 


Aug. — Historic Homes of Yardley 
Bucks County S.P.C.A. 


Sept. — Education in Bucks County 
The Windybush Road 


Oct. — Covered Bridges of Bucks County 
Margaret Grundy Memorial Museum 


Nov. — George School 
Marsh Gibbon 


Dec. — Tuckamony Farm and Hillhurst Orchards 
Ruckmanville 


Bucks County Panorama 
50 E. Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Highest Legal Interest 
Paid On 


INSURED SAVINGS 


TREVOSE 
AVINGS 


ASSOCIATION Four Convenient Locations: 

Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 
Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose 
Trenton & Penna. Aves., Morrisville 


Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwells Heights 
3576700 295-4121 


buy UNICEF cards? 


is" a 


You're helping the United Nations Children’s 
Fund to provide badly needed food, medi- 
cines, and school supplies. for the children 
of more than 100 developing countries, when 
you buy your holiday greeting cards from 
UNICEF. 

They also happen to be among the most 
beautiful cards you'll see anywhere. Many of 
them were designed by the world’s most 
famous artists as a gift to UNICEF. Which is 
one reason UNICEF cards cost no more than 
other greeting cards. 

This year, when you send greetings to a 
friend, send a little hope to a child. For a 
free color brochure showing the complete 
1973 UNICEF card selection, call your local 
UNICEF representative or write to: 


UNICEF Greeting Cards 
331 East 38th Street 
New York, New York 10016 


TYRO GRANGE HALL 


November 29th & 30th 
Noon to 9 PM 


December Ist 
Noon to 6 PM 


Managed by Joan Agocs See us there 


OKIE’S ANTIQUES 
80 North Main 
Doylestown 


Ann Delgado 


9. NEWTOWN 
W  ZVDUSTRIAL 
~“ COMMONS 


Mere; 


brochure 


truly unlike most industrial parks, we 
have never lost sight of the human desire 
to work and live in a beautiful 

atmosphere ... where tradition blends with the 


Age of Space. Route 332 East, Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940 
215. (area code) 968-4255 


